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For ** The Friend.” 
TEXAS. SLAVERY. 
Letter of J. C. Calhounto W. R. King. 


(Concluded from page 138.) 


Thus we perceive that the horrors of St. 
Domingo, to which such impassioned allusions 
are frequently made, are not to be attributed 
to emancipation, but to an attempt to convert 
freemen into slaves. These people were sud- 
denly liberated as a political expedient ; and 
while they were permitted to enjoy their free- 
dom without molestation, they remained peace- 
able and orderly. But when they had been 
free during eight or nine years, they would 
not consent to beslaves. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that this desperate experiment may 
never be repeated. The example of St. Do- 


“ But this is not the worst. While this 
costly scheme has had such ruinous eifects on 
the tropical productions of Great Britain, it 
has given a powerful stimulus, followed by a 
corresponding increase of products, to those 
countries which have had the good sense to 
shun her example. There has been vested, it 
is estimated, by. them, in the production of 
tropical products, since 1808, in fixed capital, 
nearly 4,000,000,000 dollars, wholly depen- 
dent on slave labour. In the same period the 
value of their products have been estimated to 
have risen from about 72,000,000 dollars an- 
nually, to nearly 220,000,000 dollars ; while 
the whole of the fixed capital of Great Bri- 
tain, vested in cultivating tropical products, 
both in the East and West Indies, is estirgat- 
ed at only about 830,000,000 dollars. To 
present a still more striking view of three ar- 
ticles of tropical products, (sugar, coffee, aad } 
cotton) the British possessions, including the 
West and East Indies, and Mauritius, produc- 
ed in 1842, of sugar only 3,993,771 pounds ; 
while Cuba, Brazil, and the United States, 
excluding other countries having tropical pos- 
sessions, preduced 9,600,000 pounds ; of cof- 
fee the British possessions produced only 27,- 
393,000 pounds, while Cuba and Brazil pro- 
duced 201,590,125 pounds; and of cotton, 
the British possessions, including shipments 


mingo may be properly cited as evidence of | 1, China, produced only 137,443,416 pounds, 


the danger arising from an attempt to reduce 
freemen to slavery; and we certainly may 
also infer from it the hazard of retaining in 
slavery a much greater number of people, 
among whom an aversion to servitude is pre- 


valent, similar in its nature, if not equal in| 


intensity, to that which actuated the defenders 
of Haiti. 

But the most extraordinary part of the des- 
patch remains to be noticed. The Secretary 
asserts that Great Britain “ has failed in all 
her objects. The labour of her negroes has 
proved far less productive, without affording 
the consolation of having improved their con- 
dition. Instead,” says he, “ of realizing her 
hopes, the result has been a sad disappoint- 
ment. Her tropical products have fallen off 
to avast amount. Instead of supplying her 
own wants, and those of nearly all Europe 
with them, as formerly, she has now, in some 
of the most important articles, scarcely enough 
to supply her own, What is worse, her own 
colonies are actually consuming sugar pro- 
duced by slave labour, brought direct to Eng- 
land, or refined in bond, and exported and 
sold in her colonies, as cheap or cheaper than 
they can be produced there.” “ So disastrous 


has been the result, that her fixed capital, 
vested in tropical possessions, estimated at the 
value of nearly five hundred millions of dol- 
lars, is said to stand on the brink of ruin.” 


while the United States alone produced 790,- 
| 479,275 pounds.” 

We are not informed upon what authority 
the Secretary founds his assertion that the la- | 
| bour of the negroes has been far less _produc- | 
|tive since emancipation than before. The 
statistics which he has given cast no light on 
the subject. To show the effect of emanci- 
pation on the productiveness of the islands, a 
| comparison ought to have been ‘instituted be- 
tween the products after emancipation with 
those before it. But instead of this obvious 
proceeding, he goes back to 1808, twenty-six 
years before the work of emancipation ras | 
\effected in any of the British West Indies, | 
and thirty before it was accomplished in more | 
| than a very small part of her colonial posses- 
sions. ‘The comparison then appears to show 
| the remarkable fact, that the British tropical 
| possessions, great part of which had been sub- 
jected, during more than a century, to the 
depleting process of slave cultivation, have | 
not made equal advances in wealth and pro- 
ductiveness, during twenty-six years of slave- | 
| ry and eight of freedom, or, more correctly, | 
during thirty years of slavery and four of 
freedom, with all the rest of the world where 
slavery has not been abolished. Such a com-| 
parison as he has furnished can give no illus- 
tration of the comparative advantages, in a 
commercial or economical view, of free and | 





|other country in the world. 


slave labour. Yet from the remarks with 
which these statistics are prefaced, it appears 
that the Secretary wished to have it believed 
that the increase of tropical products in Cuba, 
Brazil, and the United States, was the result 
of a stimulus given to them by the abolition 
of slavery in the British possessions. 

Now if we grant him his argument, we 
must agree that the cause preceded the effect. 
The stimulus could not be given before the 
agent came into existence. And, giving the 
argument more than it can claim, supposing 
slavery to have been abolished throughout the 
British dependencies, in 1834, when the slaves 
in Antigua and Bermuda were emancipated, 
then, and not till then, this estimate must have 
begun to operate. Why then did the Secre- 
tary begin his estimates at a point so long 
before? Why did he not make 1834 an era 
in his calculations? If he could have shown 
that with 1634 or 1838, the tropical products 
of the British possessions experienced a mark- 
ed and visible decline, and that, at the same 
time, the corresponding products of the slave- 
holding countries received a new and remark- 
able impetus, his statistics would have bad 
some relation to the subject under discussion. 

Why this was not done or attempted, may 
be left to conjecture; but | am well assured 
it was not for want of perspicacity in the au- 
thor of the letter. 

If it could be’proved, as I certainly believe 
it cannot, that sugar equal to the present and 


| prospective demand of the world cannot be 


produced by the labour of freemen, that fact 
would furnish an unanswerable argument, not 


| for the continuance and extension of slavery, 
| but for diminishing the consumption of sugar. 


Would any man, possessing the common feel- 
ings of humanity, consent to soften his viands 
with an article which would not be extracted 
from the soil by the hope of reward? Hap- 
pily, however, for justice and humanity, hope 
is a more potent stimulus than fear. 

The letter gravely informs the minister 
that the British capital vested in tropical pro- 


ductions, is said to stand on the brink of ruin. 


This has probably been said, an hundred 
times, of Great Britain herself, and of every 
There let it 
stand ; it has at least commodious standing 
there. 

A most important declaration, if fully sup- 
ported, contained in this letter, is, that the 
change from slavery to freedom has not im- 
proved the condition of the negroes. I am 
aware that strenuous efforts have been made 
to exclude from general circulation in the 
south, all publications which expose the evils 
of slavery ; and that in consequence, many of 
our southern brethren are necessarily igno- 
rant of the benefits conferred on the British 


West Indies by the extinction of slavery ; yet 
it is a subject of surprise, that the Secretary 
of State should be so ill-informed in relation 
to a public measure which has arrested the 
anxious attention of the civilized world; and 
in the success of which the people of our slave- 
holding states are peculiarly interested. 

I have before me the narratives of several 
travellers, Englishmen and Americans, who 
have visited the British West Indies since the 
adoption of what the Secretary pronounces a 
ruinous procedure, and find their testimony— 
on many of these points their concurrent tes- 
timony—is, that the moral and physical condi- 
tion of the negroes has been greatly improved 
by the extinction of slavery—that the whites, 
with scarcely any exception, regard the 
change as an inealculable benefit—that the 
negroes perform more work for wages than 
could be extorted by the whip—that sugar is 
cultivated at less expense by free than by 
slave labour—that the white inhabitants feel 
more secure in their persons and property 
than during the days of slavery—that real 
property has greatly advanced since emanci- 

ation, and that they are so far from requir- 
yag the military protection of the parent state 
*o prevent or suppress insurrectionary move- 
ments on the part of the negroes, that no in- 
considerable part of the militia consists of 
black or coloured men. 

I find also that the imports have considera- 
bly increased; and cannot discover that the 
decline of exports has been such as to sustain 
the sweeping declaration of the Secretary. 

A decrease of exports may be accounted 
for without resorting to the supposition that 
the labour of the negroes is less in quantity, 
or worse directed than formerly. A large 
part has been devoted to permanent improve- 
ments; and the labourers consume more of 
the products of their toil than they did while 
they were slaves. If the farmers of Pennsy!- 
vania and New York would live on Indian 
corn, potatoes and herrings, they might pro- 


bably export more flour, beef, and pork, if| 


they could find a market, than they now do; 
but that would be no proof that they were 
more happy or more prosperous than they 
are at present. 

Some of the recent accounts present a gra- 
dual increase in the exports, from improved 
modes of cultivation, and the extension of the 
plantations. In some instances, lands have 
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than slaves, the conclusion seems to be forced {heart faint, he tells them that ‘they are 














upon us, that not only the people of the Unit-| among ‘the whole,’ who need no physician ; 
ed States, but those of the civilized world,|and thus prevents them from applying to the 


are deeply interested in the extinction of sla- 
very throughout the continent of America. 

As the Secretary’s predictions of ruin and 
deselation from the abolition of slavery in the 
United States do not appear to be supported 
either by facts or principles—for the facts and 
principles applicable to the case all lead to an 
Opposite conclusion—we may safely dismiss 
that part of the letter without further com- 
ment. Similar predictions have been arrayed 
in opposition to nearly all the movements of 
the British government for the extinction of 
slavery and the slave-trade, but have never 
been verified. 

We sometimes find, that in the mysterious 
workings of an overruling Providence, the un- 
righteous designs of men are frustrated by the 
very means adopted to effect them ; and this 
may very possibly be the case in the instance 
before us; but as we are officially informed, 
by the publication of this letter, that the great 
object of annexing Texas to our Union is to 
prevent the abolition of slavery on this conti- 
nent, we may reasonably hope that such citi- 
zens as believe that personal freedom is an 
inalienable right, will unite their peaceable 
and constitutional efforts to prevent the annex- 
ation. 


E. L. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Spiritual Views of a Converted Jew. 


In 1843, Ridley H. Herschel, a converted 
Jew, visited the country of his predecessors, 
and in 1844 he passed through the press a 
volume with the title “ A Visit to my Father- 
land ; being Notes of a Journey to Syria and 
Palestine,” &c., with the appropriate motto, 
“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning.” From a foreign 
journal we borrow some extracts from the 
work. 


Isle of Patmos.—“ Here was no consecrat- 
ed building, no outward ordinance ; but here 
the Lord met him, and communed with him; 
and the barren rock was indeed consecrated 
ground to John.” ‘“ We need no officiating 
priest, no abstractive called the Church, to 
| bring us into communion with God. The 





great Physician, who alone is able to heal 
their spiritual disease.” 


Worship.—After quoting our Saviour’s 
words to the woman of Samaria at Jacob's 
Well, the author says,—* As if he had said, 
—at present, salvation is of the Jews; there 
is with them, and their institutions, an arbi- 
trary and official sanctity, appointed by God 
himself ;—but the hour is at hand when this 
state of things shall pass away. When the 
One sacrifice has been offered, when the great 
reality has come, all these shadows shall van- 
ish, official sanctity of place and person shall 
cease, and nothing shall henceforward be ac- 
counted as worship, save the homage of the 
heart,—the worship of God ‘ in spirit and in 
truth.’ More than eighteen centuries have 
elapsed since this declaration, and yet we find 
in the Christian Church, instead of a univer- 
sal testimony that it is the Spirit alone that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing, a clea- 
ving to outward rites and ceremonies, as if 
these were still the appointed channels through 
which the Spirit is conveyed! A large por- 
tion of the professing church of Christ seem 
still in the condition of the Samaritan woman, 
obliged to go to the well of Jacob todraw wa- 
ter, instead of possessing in themselves ‘a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life.’ 
If I am still to be dependent on a priest, either 
for the commencement or sustenance of spi- 
ritual life, I see little to distinguish the Chris- 
tian from the Jewish dispensation ; if, instead 
of hereditary priests of a sacred family, chos- 
en by God himselfI am directed to regard 
as officially holy, prfésts made by the will of 
man, in many cases from mere worldly mo- 
tives ; if Lam to have priests without Urim 
and Thummim, and a temple without a She- 
chinah, instead of giving me a substance in 
lieu of a shadow, I am only presented with an 
empty mockery of a glory that has departed. 
The church of Christ may still be edified by 
real gifts and real sanctity; but the ritual 
and official are mere ‘beggarly elements,’ 
passed away forever.” 


The Garden of Gethsemane.—* I felt this 
|a solemn spot ; it was impossible to visit it, for 
|the first time at least, without a lively recol- 
| lection of Him who ‘ poured out his soul unto 





been brought into culture which were given | Spirit and the bride say come, and let him/|death.’ I felt how natural to the human mind 


up as worthless under the slave system. 
It is easily perceived, that the abolition of 
slavery in the British possessions must in- 


crease the demand for tropical products in| 
The effect, as before observed, has | 


Europe. 
been to swell the imports ; and these augmen- 
ted imports have included the finer and cost- 
lier products of European skill. Hence the 
demand for the manufactures of Europe being 
increased, the capacity to indulge in the luxu- 
ries of tropical-climates is enlarged. As it 
appears that the experience of the British 
islands confirms the conclusion long since de- 
duced from theory by the sagacity of Adam 
Smith, that free labour is actually cheaper 
than slave; and that free men consume a 
much larger share of the finer manufactures 





that is athirst, come; and whosoever will, let 
| him take the water of life freely.” 


Regeneration.-—“ The teaching of our Lord 


trine ; of the necessity of this great change 
| from darkness to light, and from the power of 
| Satan unto God. And yet there are men call- 
|ing themselves Ministers of the Gospel of 
| Christ, who represent this mighty change as 
taking place in an unconscious infant, in con- 
sequence of an outward ceremony! It is, in- 
deed, a subtle device of Satan to persuade 
men that they are indeed members of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors of the King- 
dom cf Heaven, while they are yet in the gall 
of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity. 
While ‘the whole head is sick, and the whole 





and his apostles is full of this important doe- | 


|is the worship of the visible,—the love of re- 
\lies. I could not resist pulling many twigs of 
| those ancient olive trees. It is easy to under- 
stand how, from the time of Peter unto the 
present day, men should be disposed to say, 
when deeply impressed in a particular spot, 
* let us build a tabernacle here ;’ but even if 
experience had not shown the futility of such 
attempts to perpetuate the impression, I be- 
lieve the principle is in itself wrong, as tend- 
ing to encourage a low estimate of the degree 
in which God’s presence may be now enjoy- 
ed. If we really believe that where two or 
three are gathered together in Christ’s name, 
He is there in the midst of them, actually, 
though invisibly present, we ought to feel that, 
to us the place where He is now present in 
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spirit is more holy than the place where He 
was in person many hundred years ago; and 
thus the upper room, the open field, or our 
own private chamber, where God condescends 
to meet with us, should be to us ‘none other 
than the house of God, and the gate of heaven.’ 

“T firmly believe, that if we seek to affect 
the mind by the aid of architecture, painting, 
or music, the impression produced by these 
adjuncts is just so much subtracted from the 
worship of the unseen Jehovah. If the out- 
ward eye is taken up with material splendour, 
or forms of external beauty, the mind’s eye 
sees but little of ‘Him who is invisible ;’ the 
ear that is entranced with the melody of sweet 
sounds, listens not to the ‘still small voice’ 
by which the Lord makes His presence 
known.” 

Bethlehem.—*“ The inhabitants are said to 
be all nominally Christian ; yet what do they 
know of Christ? They know no more of Him 
as a Saviour from sin, as a restorer of the 
lost image of God in the soul of man, than the 
Mahommedans around them.” 


Priestcraft.— How congenial to the de- 
praved human heart, is the submission to au- 
thority in matters of Religion,--this shifting 
the responsibility from ourselves to any spir- 
itual agent who will transact the business for 
us! The mighty influence of priestcraft in 
all ages ceases to astonish us, when we re- 
flect how willing men are universally to be- 
come its dupes. Ignorance is cherished, as 
affording immunity from the trouble of inves- 
tigation. ‘The book is delivered to him that 
is not learned, saying, Read this, I pray thee ; 
and he saith, I am not learned.” 

Tracts for the Jews.—*1 think that in 
tracts written for distribution among the 
Jews, the fall of man, and consequent depra- 
vity of human nature, ought to be brought 
prominently forward. There is in every man’s 
conscience a feeling that, to a certain extent, 
responds to the truth of this, and it is the foun- 
dation of all Christian doctrine: it is that 
which renders a mediator between God and 
man needful. It is also desirable to point out 
to them, that in Scripture, the judgments of 
God are not denounced against them for the 
neglect of outward worship, but for the alien- 
ation of their hearts from God ; and to appeal 
to them whether that alienation does not con- 
tinue still. And they should be reminded, 
that a restoration to their own land, with the 
addition of all outward prosperity, could not 
make them happy, unless they experienced a 
moral and spiritual renovation ; unless they 
received ‘ the new heart and new spirit,’ pro- 
mised them by God.” 

Prospects of Israel.—* And now, having 
been permitted to behold the desolation of my 
father-land, to witness its moral and physical 
degradation, what, it may be asked, is the im- 
pression left on the mind? A feeling of hope 
and expectation, that as the night is so dark, 
the dawn must be near.” 


« Force of Habit.—The horse of a reformed 
drunkard in Boston, has been sold by its own- 
er, as the animal would presist in stopping at 
every grogshop and tavern, greatly to the 
mortification of his rider. 
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COLONY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Social and Intellectual state of the Colo- 


ny of Pennsylvania prior to the year 1743. 
By Jos R. Tyson. 


{Read before the American Philosophical Society, at 
one of the Special Meetings held on the 26th day of 
May, 1543, in commemoration of its hundredth an- 
niversary.] 

Ir may not be an unpleasing nor altogether 
useless task, now that one hundred years have 
passed over this institution, to recall the pecu- 
liar condition of society to which it owed 
its rise. A survey of the state of knowledge, 
principles, and taste, among the early inhabi- 
tants of Pennsylvania, will show how far a 
love of science, as well as letters, had been 
implanted in the colony at the first settlement ; 
and how far this was cherished by the gene- 
rations which succeeded. I propose to bring 
before the society some evidence that its 
formation in 1743, was the direct result of 
pre-existing causes; and that the success 
which has followed it, is less owing to the 
happy or fortuitous circumstances which at- 
tended its birth, than to the steady operation 





which they terminated, were past. The fury 
of religious persecution was stayed, and the 
heat of religious controversy, though still 
excited and feverish, was not as before to be 
quenched by blood. A new order of men had 
arisen out of the burning cauldron of puritan- 
ism, which, though partaking of the puritan 
leaven, was tempered by cooler heads and 
milder tenets, ‘The Quaker sect, at the head 
of which stood George Fox, Robert Barclay, 
William Penn, George Whitehead and others, 
proclaimed to all—even to the hunted Jew 
and proscribed Mahometan—the novel doc- 
trine of universal toleration, and united with 
this sentiment a great variety of opinions, 
deemed subversive of existing dogmas, and 
threatening the privileged orders of the 
Church and State of England. 

In order to reduce some of these principles 
to practice, Penn accepted in 1681 a Charter 
of Pennsylvania from Charles II. Thither he 
repaired, in the succeeding year, with such 
companions and followers, as animated by 
the hope of improving their condition, or 
anxious to enjoy their religious tenets freed 
from the oppressive or uplifted hand of secu- 





of other influences which were coeval with the |lar authority, were willing to encounter the 
establishment of the English province. austerities of a residence in the new and re- 
The social and intellectual state of the| mote regions of the west. Here the liberal 
colony of Pennsylvania, when its population | principles of the founder were to stand the 
did not exceed a few thousand persons, has/|trial of experiment. The problem was to be 
not been considered by the philosopher and | solved, whether Government, exposed to the 
historian. But the importance of such ajbillows and inundations of the democratic 
consideration will be increased, if instead of|element, and subjected to the dangers of un- 
viewing the emigrants as private persons, who | fettered religious opinion, could subsist with- 
had sought shelter from the frowns of power, | out the nutriment of a hierarchy, without the 
or come in quest of religious freedom, we| distinction of caste, and without the aid of 
regard-them as the seeds of an independent | privilege. 
empire, fraught for weal or for wo, through| As all religious professors were equally 
coming time, with the influence impressed /|entitled to protection by the Great Law of 
by the personal characters, the principles and | 1682, multitudes flocked to the new settlement. 
policy of the adventurers, But notwithstanding the freedom which was 
In this point of view, the subject rises to| allowed to discussion and conduct, and the 
an elevation sufficient to engage upon its study | constant influx of strangers from England and 
the best powers of the mind. te is for this | the neighbouring colonies, it does not appear 
reason I go back to the early settlement of|that religious controversy engaged much of 
the province, in order to determine the mind |the colonial mind, or that with the exception 
and sympathies which predominated in 1743.|of the Keithian schism, diversities of senti- 
It is there we must seek the elements of the | ment estranged the affections or excited the 
future,—the seeds which afterwards flourished | passions of the people. The minds of the 
to maturity,—the foundations of the structure | settlers, thus left free to think and act with- 
which we at present see. out the apprehension of restraint, or the dread 
A colony of Swedes, invited by an edict of} of a superior, directed their powers fearlessly 
their monarch, the celebrated Gustavus Adol-| to the question of government, to the meliora- 
phus, and encouraged by the countenance of|tion of their physical state, and to the im- 
his daughter Christina, alighted on the shores| provement of their moral and intellectual 
of the Delaware, before the middle of the | condition. 
seventeenth century. ‘These colonists seem 
to have been a frugal, honest and worthy 
race; but I cannot find, that either they or 
their Dutch invaders paid much attention to| The early emigrants included in their num- 
the interests of learning. The colony of| ber men of good educations and high endow- 
New Sweden was small in number, the inbab-| ments. Penn himself was a scholar and a 
itants were extremely illiterate, and its social | writer ; bis mind was of a sagacious and ori- 
state was one of unattractive rudeness, of unal- | ginal order, and enriched with various and pro- 
loyed but rustic simplicity. found knowledge. ‘Thomas and David Lloyd, 
The English settlement by Penn was more | Makin, Pastorius, Kelpius, Hamilton, Logan, 
numerous, and projected with loftier aims. | Norris, Brooke, Keith, and many others who 
It occurred at a propitious period, and under| could be named, were men of considerable 
circumstances favourable to the development | classical attainments. It is enough to say, 
of a healthy national character. The civil|that the mathematics and ancient languages 
wars of England, and the great rebellion in| were taught in the Friends’ Public School ; 
£ 


nec verba minacia fixo 
ZEre legebantur ; nec supplex turba timebat 
Judicis ora sui.—Ov. Mer. 
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that the genius, scenery and peculiarities of; Boston News Letter, undertaken and publish- 
the province were soon celebrated in Latin|ed in the year 1704, at Boston by John Camp- 
verse; and that the Roman and French| bell, a Scotchman, claims the undeniable dis- 
tongues were, on one occasion at least, resort-|tinction of being the first newspaper which 
ed to as the mediums of intercourse between|appeared in either of the North American 
the English and German emigrants. colonies. Though Pennsylvania, which is 
A printing press was in operation in Phila-|half a century younger than Massachusetts, 
delphia, so early as the year 1686. This| must yield this honour to her elder sister, yet 
was only four years after the settlement by |the priority is a period of only fifteen years, 
Penn, while the forests were standing injand at Philadelphia was published the first 
primeval wildness around the colonists, and| daily newspaper which appeared on the con- 
before huts were substituted for the caves|tinent. 
which first sheltered them from the inclemen-| Four years after the commencement of 
cies of winter. In all the other colonies, this|** The American Mercury,” Franklin appear- 
engine of mind was postponed till the asperi-|ed, a poor and friendless boy of seventeen, in 
ties of a new country were subdued by longer | possession of a trade about half taught, in the 
cultivation, or until physical ease gave more |streets of Philadelphia. Before I refer to the 
leisure to seek for mental conveniences. In/|history of this remarkable man, or the effects 
Pennsylvania, the cause of education and the/which his presence and exertions produced 


without looking to political consequences. 
While this principle left the claim to conven- 
tional honour untouched, it raised to respecta- 
bility a class of men, whose ignorance and oc- 
cupations had before consigned them to the 
evils of neglect and a chilling sense of inferi- 
ority. Birth and employment came to be 
disregarded in the estimate of personal char- 
acter. However humble and depressed these 
might have been esteemed elsewhere, their 
humility presented no obstacle in Pennsylva- 
nia to advancement and consideration. Per- 
haps no event in history has tended so much 
to the real elevation of the working classes, as 
the religious maxims and social scheme of 
Penn and his companions, in the Province of 
Pennsylvania. 

All this had the salutary effect of bringing 


















diffusion of knowledge, by means of printing,|upon our institutions, it may be proper to show 


were cotemporary with the landing. The 
following year (1687) is signalized by the 
printing of an almanack. ‘This performance 
was from the printing house of Bradford, and 
is remarkable as one of the first emanations 
of the colonial press. In conformity with a 
provision in the Frame of the Government, a 
school was opened in the next year after the 
landing (1683), and in six years afterwards 
was established a Friends’ Public School, 
where the poor were taught gratis, and sound 
literary and scientific learning was open to 
all. ‘The preamble to the charter, which was 
granted to this seminary in 1701, shows the 
high aims of the colonists with respect to 
mental culture. It recites that the prospe- 
rity and welfare of a people depend mainly 
upon the good education of youth, and that the 
qualifications for public and private usefulness 
are chiefly derived from learning to read and 
write, and from “ the learning of languages 
and useful arts and sciences, suitable to their 
sex, age and degree,” &c. 

James Logan accompanied the proprietary 
on his second visit to the colony, in 1699. 
His valuable treatises in Latin, and his En- 
glish translation of Cicero’s little work, De 
Senectute, are well known. These have giv- 
en to posterity additional evidence, if any 
were wanting, of his devotion to literature and 
science. With great liberality, he bequeathed 
the books known as the Loganian department 
of the Philadelphia Library to the city, “ for 
the advancement and facilitating,” as he ob- 
serves, ‘of classical learning.” He was fifty 
years in forming this library, which numbered 
nearly four thousand volumes at his death. It 
included one hundred folio volumes, in Greek, 
mostly with versions, The Roman classics 
were among them, “ without,” he says, “ an 
exception.” All the Greek mathematicians, 
Archimedes, Euclid, Ptolemy, &c., had a 
place, besides a great number of modern 
mathematicians. In addition to standard 
works of enduring .value, many rare and cu- 
rious volumes are to be found in this collec- 
tion, which, at the present time at least, to 
use his own expression, “ neither prayers nor 
price could purchase.” 

In the year 1719, the first newspaper was 
published in the colony of Pennsylvania, un- 
der the title, “ The American Mercury.” The 








how circumstances contributed to his success. 
We have seen that the leading minds of the 


first settlers were scholars; that the means of 


common and scholastic education were amply 
provided ; and that zeal and enterprise in the 
cause of learning were exhibited in the early 
establishment of a printing press, and in a va- 
riety of literary performances. It remains 
to be shown, that the principles of the coloni- 
al policy had concurred with these causes, in 
diffusing a self-respect and spirit of generous 
rivalry, among those classes of society, to 
which in other countries they were strangers. 

Among the beneficial influences which the 
Society of Friends exerted upon the infant 
colony from its establishment, were the recog- 
nition of usefulness in occupations, simplicity 
in living, and equality in classes. As these 


principles were engrafted in the maxims of 


their religious profession, they taught that 
each was to be deduced as a corollary from 
the humility of the Christiancharacter. The 
callings of men however humble or Jaborious, 
were not permitted to detract from their social 
standing ; and frugality in living and simpli- 
city in furniture and dress, were enjoined on 
all their members, without reference to their 
pecuniary means of indulgence, or their taste 
for luxury or expense. ‘Those arts which 
merely embellish life, and add to our enjoy- 
ments in the gratification of the senses, were 
decried. Nothing was deemed meritorious, 
or voted to be respectable, but that which 
could be made subservient to the great pur- 
poses of utility or practical convenience. 

They taught that as trades and manual la- 
bour were. useful, assiduity in their prosecu- 
tion was honourable. William Penn recom- 
mended trades to his children. Other leading 
Friends, whose ancestors, claiming for the 
most part a cavalier decent, and belonging to 
the best classes of English society, adopted 
his sentiments, and set the example of bring- 
ing up their children to some useful or handi- 
craft employment. 

‘The necessities of a new country gave force 
to these suggestions. The effect of such 
views upon a society, in which existed no titu- 
lar ranks, except those which must result from 
the inevitable subordinations of social and po- 
litical life, was pervading. The principle had 
its origin in religious faith, and that only, 





the different classes of society into closer 
union. The social manners of mechanics, con- 
demned in England to isolation, were improv- 
ed ; and their prevailing sympathies and im- 
pulses softened and enlarged. They were 
soon taught to feel the advantages of scientific 
knowledge to the manual arts, and to see the 
connexion subsisting between them. The 
mechanic of Pennsylvania thus became a dif- 
ferent sort of person from the mechanic of 
other countries. Many of her practical farm- 
ers and unambitious tradesmen were the off- 
spring of refined and educated parents, who, 
in training the hands of their children to la- 
bour, did not forget the cultivation of their 
minds, nor the improvement of their religi- 
ous and moral faculties. 

This preference for trades in the colony, 
either with or without some other employ- 
ment, continued until after the middle of the 
last century. The placid surface of the social 
stream then became disturbed in the tumults 
of the revolution, and in the upheavings caus- 
ed by war, the filth and deposits of the cur- 
rent, whose natural resting place was the bot- 
tom, sometimes mounted to the top. It was 
thus that social as well as political life under- 
went a change. 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem.— En. 


In the excitements of a momentous contest, 
in the more enlarged views which its success- 
ful issue presented, in the rivalry and compe- 
titions for political office, and in the diffusion 
of more luxurious tastes and habits, the prim- 
itive ideas of devotion to practical husbandry 
and the mechanic arts, gave place to the en- 
gagements of commerce, and thence to the 
more ambitious and ornamental pursuits of 
life. But the principle, in its native integrity, 
was preserved, and is still exemplified by 
many members of the religious sect in which 
it originated. 

In connexion with the ideas of frugality, sim- 
plicity and utility inculcated by the first colo- 
nists, it must not be forgotten that they were 
equally diligent in cultivating the benevolent 
principles of man, which they sought to awa- 
ken by psivate opinion and to nurse by the stim- 
ulusof keeping them inconstant exercise. The 
value of physical means, appliances and instru- 
ments in the government of the world, was 
depreciated ; the animal instincts and propen- 
sities were to be subdued, if not extinguished. 
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In pursuance of this scheme, they denounced | drank of its waters ; and that perhaps Jesus|than the ordinary sea water. Immediately 
war and fighting : they condemned the sever- | and his disciples have often reposed on these|on entering the brown water, the fish are 
ity of the lash and other modes of physical | very steps, in the course of his walks about | seized with convulsions, rise to the surface, 
torture, in the punishment of offenders ; and|the city. The remains of pillars at the side and die in a few minutes. It seems to us that 
declaimed against capital inflictions. Instead|and in the basin seem to indicate that, at a/our scientific men should investigate this phe- 
of these, they set about mitigating the rigour | former period, it must have been wholly or |homenon, as speedily as possible. Many per- 
of the penal code; jails were reformed and | partially covered ; and it has been supposed | sons fear that on the approach of summer, a 
meliorated, and charities founded for the poor|that this is also the “ Bethesda” with five | pestilence may result from the putrefaction of 
and unfortunate. porches, where at certain hours an angel, ac- |the masses of dead fish already thrown upon 
cording to the popular tradition, troubled the|the coast, while the loss and injury to our 
waters, which were then supposed to possess | great shad fisheries, the season of Which is 
a healing power.—Bartlett’s Walks about \approaching, may be very disastrous. A cor- 
Jerusalem. respondent of the Sun, suggesting a precaution 


iam jas to the sale of fish, so many having been 


The Sea.—The mean depth of the sea is, found poisoned on our coast, says, a piece of 
according to La Place, from four to five miles. | PUT Clean silver, say a small piece of money, 
if the existing “nee nn inereased only one- boiled in the pot with the fish, will detect any 
fourth, it would drown the earth, with the ex- impurities that might endanger life. If the 
ception of some high mountains. If the vo- fish are sound and healthy, the silver will re- 
salinities renin: tn augmented -by only tain its brightness; but if the contrary, it will 
one-eighth, considerable portions of the pre- pa _ ni one eopnens — 
sent continents would be changed all over the te ; conversing wit 
globe. Evaporation would be so much ex- the noted voyager and traveller, Captain Tho- 
tended, that rains would continually destroy | ‘"#* J. Jacobs, of Harlem, author of the popu- 
the wasedat ind Qraltnenk Qadens, ‘and cab: lar and successful work entitled “ Some Inci- 
eent ie whats economy of nature. ‘There is, |2"'s 2nd Adventures in the Pacific Ocean ;” 
perhaps nthing tore beni or eaten | he nfrmed in hat considerable um 
than the process by which our fields are irri- : a we 
gated from the skies, the rivers fed from the a re fish eae cast 

r 1. |ashore. id it is his opinion that the mor- 
eee Sana caiedinenes tality among the fish was occasioned by the 
that process continues on the present scale. commingling of deleterious substances with 
The vapour raised by the sun from the sea the waters of the ocean, thrown out by subma- 
floats wherever it is lighter than the atmos. | ‘'"° volcanoes. In page 225 of Captain Ja- 
phere ; condensed, it falls upon the earth in cobs $ narrative, he gives an account of having 
water; or on the mountains to replenish the _ over a submarine valcano in active ope- 
conduits with which, externally, or internally, | ‘*"'°™ 
they are all furnished. 

By these conduits the fluid is conveyed to 
the rivers which flow on the surface of the 
earth, and to the springs which hie deep in its 
bosom, destined to supply man with a purer 
element. If we suppose the sea then to be con- 
siderably diminished, the Amazon and the 
Mississippi, those inland seas of the western 
world, become inconsiderable brooks, would 
wholly disappear, the atmosphere would be 
deprived of its due proportion of humidity, 
all nature would assume the garb of des- 
olation, the birds would droop on the wing, 
the lower animals would perish on the barren 
soil, and man himself wither away like the 
sickly grass at his feet.—£-ztract. 












































(Conclusion next week.) 
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Revenue of the Clergy.—The Canterbury 
Chapter, consisting of a dozen Canons, enjoys 
about £15,000 per annum. At Durham, the 
same apostolic number shares about £30,000. 
London is nearly the same. Westminster 
and Windsor come very close to £20,000 a 
year each. The Warder and ten Winchester 
fellows share about £50,000 for positively do- 
ing nothing. Not a sermon can be extracted 
from one of them that we are aware of. The 
entire income of our Cathedral and Collegiate 
bodies stands in the parliamentary reports at 
£284,241, exclusive of fines, leases, residen- 
ces, and the like; which, as is well known, 
and was demonstrated in the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Monteagle, would add gpother 
£250,000 of annual revenue to the amount by 
a fair change of leaseholds into freeholds. It 
is not therefore too much to take the gross 
sum, comprehending within it about 60 sine- 
cure rectories, at £550,500, representing a 
capital of about 18 millions sterling, at the 
present prices of landed property.-—Eclectic 
Review. 



















A Pagan Moralist.—A Fagan moralist 
hath represented the folly of an attachment to 
this world, almost as strongly as a Christian 
could express it. “ Thou art a passenger,” 
says he, “ and thy ship hath put into a harbour 
fora fewhours. ‘The tide and the wind serve, 
and the pilot calls thee to depart, and thou art 
amusing thyself, and gathering shells and peb- 
bles on the shore, till they sail without thee.” 
So is every Christian, who being upon his voy- 
age toa happy eternity, delays, and loiters, 
and thinks and acts, as if he were to dwell 
here forever.—Saurin. 


Liberality of an American Merchant.--A 
Sandwich Island paper records the following 
instance of liberality and philanthropy on the 
part of an American merchant: “ The license 
for the sale of spirituous liquors, at“Lahaina, 
Island of Maui, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
was put up at auction, and bid in by the house 
of Peck & Co., for $1300. The object was 
to put an entire stop tothe sale of ardent spir- 
its at the island, which was carried on to the 
great demoralization of the inhabitants, as 
well as the crews of vessels which touched 
there. May American merchants, at home 
and abroad, be often distinguished by such acts 
of liberality.”—Late Paper. 4 


The Pool of Siloam.—A little above the 
fountain of En Rogel which leads up to the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, there is a mulberry 
tree of unusual size, with a raised terrace, a 





favourite halting-place for wayfarers and shep- 
herds, who repose under its ample shade, while 
their flocks are drinking from a channel filled 
with water conducted from the Pool of Siloam 
which is a few paces above. It was not with- 
out emotion that we descended the steps of the 
fountain, worn and polished by ages, and seat- 
ing ourselves under the cool moist arch, a 
delicious shelter from the burning noonday 
beams of a July sun, reposed our weary limbs, 


Destruction of Fish on the Coast.—We are 
sorry to hear, says the New York Sun, that 
the mortality among the fish on our shores is 
spreading with alarming rapidity. The in- 
fected district already embraces the entire 
coast, from near the east end of Long Island 
to the capes of Virginia, extending out into 
the ocean for a distance of one to three miles, 
We learn from several intelligent citizens, 
some of them Sandy Hook pilots and captains 


The Cotton Plant.—This plant grows spon- 
taneously in the hot or tropical portions of 
the globe. It derives its name from the word 
Koton ; and is one of the four great materi- 
als designed by Providence for human cloth- 
ing—flax, wool, and silk being the other 
three. It is remarkable that neither of these 
useful articles was the natural product of Eu- 
rope. All were indigenous to Asia, Cotton 
and flax were also natives of Africa and Ame- 





rica. 

Cotton, which is the most important of these 
articles, was the last to be generally diffused. 
Silk, wool, and linen were in use three or four 
thousand years ago, but cotton was introduced 
at a later date, and up to the time of our Sa- 
viour, was almost unknown as a material for 


listening to the “waters of Siloam that go 
softly,” and drinking, with the palm of our 
hand, from the refreshing limpid stream. As 
the Arab women of the valley came down to 
fill their pitchers, we remembered that the 
daughters of Judah frequented it two thou- 
sand years ago; that kings and prophets have 


of coasting vessels, that the shores of Long 
Island, New Jersey and Delaware, are lined 
with milliops of dead fish, while thousands are 
found floating in every direction. The cause 
of this stratige calamity is yet unexplained. It 
has been noticed that the water in the infect- 
ed district is discoloured, and looks blacker 
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clothing, except in India. Even in the middle 
ages, we hear no mention of cotton garments 
in Europe. ‘The Chinese who have taken the 
lead in so many arts, did not adopt cotton for 
use till the eleventh century, though, for four 
hundred years previous they had cultivated it 
as an ornamental shrub in their gardens. 
Even at the present day, China imports the 
wool of this plant for manufacture. 

Cotton was grown, to a small extent, in the 
United States, nearly two hundred years ago ; 
but it was not extensively introduced till many 
years after. In 1786, James Madison, writ- 
ing to a friend says, “there is no reason to 
doubt that the United States will one day be- 
come a great cotton producing country.” 

In 1792, the whole crop of the country was 
only 138,328 Ibs. ; 1795, it was 6,276,300 
bbs. ; and in 1842, it was 783,221,800 Ibs. ! ! 

About two-thirds of this immense quantity 
goes to Europe, chiefly to England, and some 
to France. Nearly one-third is used in the 
manufactures of the United States. At Low- 
ell, in Massachusetts, the several establish- 
ments make about seventy-five millions of 
yards of cotton cloth every year; and use 
almost twenty-three millions of pounds of 
cotton wool annually.—Merry’s Museum. 


FOREIGN BODIES IN THE ATMOSPHERE, 


Foreign bodies are occasionally found in the 
atmosphere, some being merely suspended in 
a state of mixture, while others exist in a state 
of solution. 

1. Various Bodies.—Both in ancient and 
modern times, we have had showers of blood, 
of sulphur, of ashes, of manna, &c., as well as 
red snow. The nature of these colouring mat- 
ters has been found to vary much in different 
instances, being mostly of vegetable origin. 
Minute litchens and other cryptogamous plants 
may, by the agency of winds, be transported 
from a great distance, and be diffused in myr- 
iads through the atmosphere. The showers 
of blood, which have at various periods caus- 
ed much popular excitation, are now ascribed, 
as in the case of the red snow of Greenland 
and the Alps, to the red globules or seeds of 
the uredo nivalis, or to minute red insects. 
The red excrement of insects has also occa- 
sionally given the appearance of drops of blood 
falling from the air. The shower of sulphur, 
which is recorded as having occurred at Co- 
penhagen in May, 1646, was doubtless the 
same as the phenomenon of May, 1804 ; but 
this last yellow deposit, on analysis, was found 
to consist of vegetable pollen, resembling the 
powder of Lycopodium. A shower of yellow 
powder was also observed, in 1761, at Bor- 
deaux; but this was immediately recognized 
as the pollen of some neighbouring pine forests, 
carried up into the air by a violent gale. That 
small frogs and fishes occasionally descend with 
rain, is not improbable, as such animals, and 
even matter a hundred-fold more ponderous, 
have been raised ito the atmosphere by 
whirlwinds. The colour has been occasioned, 
in other fmstances, by earthy and metallic 
matter in a state of very fine powder; and in 
these cases the descent is usually accompanied 
by violent electrical phenomena, analogous 
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to those which almost always attend the fall 
of meteoric stones or aérolites. A striking 
example of the showers of dust, which are 
recorded as having fallen at different times, in 
various parts of the globe, is given by Dr. 
John Davy. One of the most remarkable 
circumstances connected with it, is the extent 
of surface over which the dust fell, compris- 
ing Italy, Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, and, per- 
haps, even more distant parts. This occur- 
red, as noted by Dr. Davy, in Malta, on the 
15th of May, 1830. “ In the morning of that 
day,” he says, “a strong sirocco wind prevail- 
ed; the atmosphere was hazy, the sky over- 
cast, of a sooty hue; at eight A. M., the dry 
thermometer was 69°, the moist 63°. To- 
ward noon the wind moderated, and, at the 
same time, the obscurity of the atmosphere 
increased, so that the natives became alarmed 
and apprehensive of some impending calamity, 
such as an earthquake or something extraor- 
dinary. Between one and two o’clock, it be- 
came almost calm, with the same state of 
atmosphere. About that time, I believe, the 
falling of dust was first perceived. I happen- 
ed then to be riding into the country, and was 
surprised to perceive that the rain-drops, of 
which there were but a few, left a reddish 
stain on my linen; and on going into a garden, 
[ found the leaves of the plants generally 
covered with a reddish dust of extreme fine- 
ness. The exact time the dust was falling 
was not ascertained ; it probably did not ex- 
ceed two or three hours. It ceased soon after 
four, P. M., about which time the wind 
changed to westerly, and the haze diminished. 
When the dust was falling fastest, and the 
obscurity was greatest, there was sufficient 
light to see objects distinctly. The quantity, 
too, of dust which fell was not inconsiderable : 
what was swept from the deck of the Wind- 
sor Castle, a ship-of-line of severlty-four guns, 
then lying at anchor in the great harbour of 
Valetta, was supposed sufficient to fill two 
buckets. 

2. Aérolites.—Aérolites have frequently 
descended from the atmosphere from the re- 
motest antiquity. It is only within the last 
half century that they have been carefully 
observed in Europe and in our own country ; 
but the Chinese and Japanese have paid par- 
ticular attention to these phenomena, having 
a descriptive catalogue of the falls of stones, 
extending as far back as the seventh century 
before the Christianera. The origin of these 
stones, in the present state of our knowledge, 
is inexplicable. Some, considering aérolites 
to be the productions of our own planet, ima- 
gine them to have been fragments of rocks 
projected from volcanoes to great height, and 
which fall back again after having performed 
several revolutions around the globe. Others 
suppose them (the possibility of which has 
been demonstrated by calculation) to be 
ejected from the volcanoes of the moon, to 
such a distance as to come within the sphere 
of the earth’s attraction. It is maintained, 
by a third class, that they are generated by 
the combination and condensation of their 
component parts, previously diffused in the 
atmosphere in the gaseous form. Others 
allege that they are detached bodies, mov- 


ing through the boundless regions of space 
by virtue of the planetary actions, and that 
they come in contact with our planet only 
when its attraction preponderates over their 
centrifugal force. It is now generally admit- 
ted that aérolites, while in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, are often in a 
state of intense ignition. Traversing the air 
with amazing velocity, they assume the form 
of brilliant meteors; and as they approach 
the earth, they burst with a terrible detona- 
tion, followed by a shower of stones. Some 
of these balls descend with all the disastrous 
effects of thunder and lightning : destroying 
animals, breaking through the roofs of houses, 
and shattering vessels at sea. Evident marks 
of fusion are generally exhibited by these 
stones; and as many of them have been picked 
up while still warm, there could exist no doubt 
of their being bona fide aérolites, They are 
all distinguished by one remarkable similarity. 
They contain invariably iron, cobalt or nickel, 
or two, or all three of these metals, in union 
with various earthy substances. Aérolites 
have been found of every dimension, varying 
from the weight of a few grains to that of 
several hundred pounds. The isolated mas- 
ses of Tron of this latter magnitude, which 
have been seen in various parts of the world, 
are now generally allowed to be of meteoric 
origin. 

3. Fogs.—Fogs are those matters, what- 
ever their nature may be, which have been 
known to spread as a haze over large tracts of 
the earth’s surface. These great fogs or 
mists, have some connection with earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions, and also with pestilen- 
tial diseases. By Noah Webster it has been 
shown, from historical records, that they have 
existed at many epidemic periods, ever since 
the darkness that attended the plague of Egypt, 
in Pharaoh’s time. During the progress of 
the Black Death, in the fourteenth century, 
for example, a thick, stinking mist accompa. 
nied the march of this plague. “ A dense 
and awful fog,” says one writer, “ was seen in 
the heavens, rising in the east, and descend- 
ing upon Italy.” More recently, as in the 
years 1782 and 1783, a haze of a pale blue 
colour spread over the whole of Europe. At 
the same time, there occurred terrible earth- 
quakes in Calabria and in Iceland ; and simul- 
taneously there prevailed, throughout Europe, 
an epidemic catarrh, or influenza, affecting 
not only mankind, but likewise other animals. 
“ Tt will be found invariably true,” says Web- 
ster, “in every period of the world, that the 
violence and extent of the plague have been 
nearly proportioned to the number and vio- 
lence of the following phenomena—earth- 
quakes, eruptions of volcanoes, meteors, tem- 
pests and inundations.” These dry fogs have 
also been ascribed, but with little show of rea- 
son, to the passage of the earth through the 
tail of the comet. 

4, Malaria.—Of the substances suspended 
and those dissolved in the atmosphere, the 
haze just described may be regarded as inter- 
mediate. Among the matters occasionally dif- 
fused through the atmosphere, and which ap- 
pear to be in a state of solution, reference may 
be made to Malaria. This woxious exhala- 
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tion arises in localities partially covered with 
water, and having a luxuriant vegetation, such 
as fens and marshes. It is evolved in its 
greatest abundance and virulence, in warm 
countries ; but it also appears in cold and tem- 
perate climates, at seasons of the year when 
the sun is most powerful. Under the latter 
circumstances, it produces generally the ordi- 
nary fever and ague; but on approaching the 
tropics, and within those limits, it manifests 
itself under the form of the fatal remittent 
fever—the well-known scourge of hot climates. 
With respect to the nature of these exhala- 
tions our knowledge is very imperfect; but 
that the comparative unhealthiness of low, 
swampy situations depends upon an admixture 
of terrestrial emanations with the common 
atmospheric elements, is obvious, notwith- 
standing these agents have thus far escaped 
the researches of the chemical analyst.—By 
S. Forry, M. D.—[ Copied from Hunt’s Lon- 
don Journal.] 


— 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
EVAN BEVAN. 


In vol. 14 of “ The Friend,” p. 335-36, was 
inserted an interesting and instructive testi- 
mony concerning the above named Friend. 
On looking, recently, into Gough’s History, 
my attention was arrested with the account 
there given of the same individual; and in 
the belief that the republication of the follow- 
ing extracts therefrom at the present time 
may be profitable, I offer them for insertion. 


“In the year 1746, Evan Bevan of Ponti- 
moyle in Monmouthshire, departed this life. 
He was the son of Charles Bevan, of Lantwit 
Vardre in Glamorganshire, who gave him a 
liberal education at school, and at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, where he made a considerable 
progress in various parts of literature. 

“ After his return from thence he applied 
himself to the study and practice of the law 
for a season in Glamorganshire, and served 
the office of deputy sheriff of that county with 
reputation; but after some time, through the 
convictions of Divine grace, he fell under an 
anxious concern about his future well-being, 
and that godly sorrow which worketh repent- 
ance not to be repented of; of which exercise 
and the motives of his joining in society with 
the people called Quakers, having himself, 
who could do it best, given a description in a 
letter to a friend, a portion thereof, will con- 
vey the most genuine and authentic account 
to the reader as follows. 

“¢ When I was visited some time ago by 
the chastising hand of the Lord for sin, and 
my disobedience to his holy will, I laboured 
under great affliction of mind and anguish of 
spirit; and though I was constant above 
many in my attendance on the public prayers 
of the church, strict in my observance of its 
ceremonies, and exceeding frequent in the 
use of private devotion, yet my burden increas- 
ed, and I waxed worse. 

“ «In this wretched and doleful condition I 
was, when at a relation’s house, who had pro- 
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videntially returned from Pennsylvania to his 
native country, I lighted upon R. Barclay’s 
apology for the Quakers; by the reading 
whereof L was so well persuaded of their 
principles, and by turning my mind inward to 


the Divine gift, (according to their doctrine) | 


it gave me victory, ina great measure, over 
our common enemy, banished away my dis- 
orderly imaginations, and restored me to my 
former regularity: 1 received such satisfac- 
tion and comfort to my distressed soul, that 
thereupon I left the church of England, and 
joined myself in society with them; and I am 
the more confirmed in my change, especially 
where it respects the worship of our Creator ; 
because it is not only the most agreeable to 
the Scriptures of truth, but heaven has given 
us assurance of its approbation thereof, it 
having been at times, to my own experience, 
most powerfully attended with the presence of 
the Most High. 

‘“«* But here to obviate the objection some 
may make to my change, because of the dis- 
tress I lay under, and the discomposure 1 
was subject to at times, I would have it re- 
marked, that I read the said Apology with 
more sedateness than usual, and a more quiet 
composure of mind: so that with the influ- 
ence of the Almighty, or Providence, 1 had 
also the benefit of the distinguishing faculty 
of man in the change of my opinion. O that 
I may never forget the Lord’s mercy to my 


soul, who had compassion on me when [| 


wallowed in my blood, and who said to the 
dry bones, live. O that all such as are visit- 
ed by the chastising hand of their Maker, 
would seriously lay it to heart, and consider 
their own welfare and salvation. I could wish 
with all my heart, that such who labour un- 
der this anxiety of mind, would take encour- 
agement to hope in the Lord’s mercy through 
their blessed Redeemer; by his kindness and 
long forbearance with me, I am a living 
monument of it now ; and I hope I shall be 


that are afflicted and distressed as | was, I 
have an effectual remedy, through mercy to 


refrain from your own imaginations, be still, 





prescribe unto them; turn your mind inward | 
to the grace of God in your own hearts, | 


151 
I can find no reason why it should be false 
doctrine in a Quaker, more than in a Church- 
man. 

“* As for deserting that church and minis- 
try which the Son of God came down from 
heaven to establish, 1 am not conscious to 
myself thereof; for ] say Christ himself is the 
Head of our Church, and by his Spirit and 
grace the ordainer of our ministry. 

“* As to the last query my ingenious ac- 
quaintance is pleased to propose, I do Jet him 
know that my former despair and forlorn 
condition has been since my adhering to that 
reproached people, changed into a sweet en- 
joyment of the goodness of God. I could not 
conceal the Lord’s goodness, lest he should 
withdraw his mercies from me. 

“*T had no secular interest to corrupt me 
in this change, it is apparent to many, I de- 
clined it; but as it was peace with God my 
Maker, and mercy to my soul I wanted ; so 
having found the pearl of great price among 
them, I parted with all to purchase it; or 
rather, I was restored to all, I mean the en- 
joyment of the Divine goodness, and of myself, 
by setting a due value upon it.’” 

“ This letter presents a lively picture of 
humility, sincerity, disinterestedness, meek- 
ness and modesty in the writer, which qualities 
seem the distinguishing traits in his charac- 
ter ; for although qualified by his good sense 
and literary accomplishments to make a figure 
in life, and particularly in the society with 
which he thus associated himself; yet he 
declined rather than courted popularity, seek- 
ing in a retired life, to attain the favour of 
heaven by growing in grace, in the saving 
knowledge of God, and in the acquisition of 
pure virtue and solid peace of mind, more 
than to win human applause by a display of 
his abilities natural or acquired. He appear- 
ed at times as a minister, mostly, I apprehend, 
among his Friends in the place of his resi- 





|dence, or the neighbourhood thereof, as he 
so, while he affords me a being here. If; 


these lines should come to the hands of any| 


found his mind opened and enlarged in love 
to his brethren, for the last twenty years of 
his life, whereby they were often edified and 
profitably affected, and that not only by his 
lively ministry, but by the awful weighty 
frame of his spirit manifest in the solid gravity 


\of his countenance, as he sat in religious 









and quietly resign yourself to his holy will, | meetings feeding on the bread of life. And 
so you shall find health to your souls, refresh-| when from the fulness of his heart, his 
ment to your spirits, and the sweet consola-| mouth was opened to minister, his words were 
tion of the Lord in your own bosoms; you| few and savoury, seasoned with grace, to the 
shall find your mourning turned to gladness, | affecting the hearts of the well-minded, but 
and your heaviness to joy; this has been my |to the disappointment of such, as knowing 
experience of the goodness of the Holy One| him, expected to hear the eloquent orator in 
of Israel, who abhors sin and iniquity ; there-| lengthened discourses, delivered in elegance 
fore I recommend it to you, and I think | of expression; for abiding under the power 
this is no mistrusting of the cause, for they | of the cross of Christ, as in his general con- 
are the sick and wounded in spirit, not the|duct, so particularly in the exercise of his 
whole, that need the Physician. ministry, his aim was still of a higher nature, 

“¢ As for renouncing the covenant, which I | than to catch the admiration of men; the 
and every Christian ought to be under, of| unity of the brethren in the bond of peace, 
‘ forsaking the devil and all his works,’ [ am/| the edifying them in love, and the approbation 
so far from entertaining one thought of|of his Maker for the discharge of his duty in 
neglecting that duty, that I think myself|sincerity and godly simplicity, were the im- 
wholly obliged to observe it: and if I should| portant ends he had in view; imitating the 
affirm, that through the grace of God, and |self-denying example of the apostle, which he 
his assistance, (for otherwise I am satisfied I| thus describes. 1 Cor. ii. 1, 2,3, 4,5. ‘I 
cannot do it,) the observation of it is possible,)came not with excellency of speech, or of 
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wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of | instructive and edifying. So having passed Burr—formerly students in Dr. Nelson’s Mis- 


God ; for I determined not to know any thing | his life here m pure self-denial, in prospect of | sion Institute—are now in the Missouri peni- 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cruci-| the recompense of rewards in the lifeto come, |tentiary under sentence for twelve years; 


fied. And my speech and my preaching was | 


he finished his course in this world in peace, 


C. T. Torrey, of Massachusetts, in the peni- 


not with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, the ¥ith of 2d month, 1746, about the 68th | tentiary of Maryland for six years; Delia A. 


but in the demonstration of the Spirit and of | 
power. That your faith should not stand in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God.’ 

“ After his joining the Society he employed 
himself in the education of youth, having 
kept a school for about thirty-five years in 
their meeting-house at Pontimoyle, where he 
instructed his pupils in the useful parts of 
literature,as Latin, Greek and geography, with 
various branches of the mathematics: yet 
their institution in virtue, by endeavouring to 
preserve them in innocence, and fixing reli- 
gious impressions upon their minds, appears 
to have been the principal object in his view ; 
for which purpose he conscientiously declined 
instructing them in the heathen authors, for 
fear of depraving their taste for the pure 
principles of Christianity ; and mostly in the 
evening of the day he held a religious oppor- 
tunity with his family and the scholars who 
boarded with him, to wait in silence upon the | 
Lord, to initiate them into serious meditation 
in retiredness of mind, and (as‘he felt his way 
open) to influence them to their moral and 
religious duties, particularly this of waiting 
in silence; laying before them the benefit 
thence arising, or seasoning their tender minds 
with profitable considerations, and strength- 
ening them to draw near their heavenly 
Father, not with the mouth or the lip, but 
with the prevailing language of the heart, 
awakened to a feeling sense of what it stands 
in need of. 

«“ Thus he seems to have been confined in 
his service and his acquaintance pretty much 
to the place of his residence, and however 
little known in other parts, vet where he was 
known, he was esteemed and affectionately 
regarded for his private virtues and public 
services; the meeting to which he belonged 
having borne testimony thereto, that ‘ His 
memory is dear to us, and being dead he yet 
speaketh.’ He officiated as clerk to the 
monthly meeting for the greatest part of the 
time he lived there, and of consequence was 
much concerned in managing the discipline of 
the Society ; in which engagement his meek- 
ness and patience were conspicuous, in his 
forbearance towards such as by their unguard- 
ed conduct, had justly deserved the censure 
of the church; and his mild manner of treat- 
ing with them has reached some, and re- 
claimed them to a sense of their deviations ; 
his humility in seeking no pre-emine..-* by 
the superiority of his talents, spiritual or 
natural, but condescending to the weakest in 
charity and pure love ; plainly demonstrating 
whose disciple he was. Regarded by his 
friends as an elder and pillar in the church, 
worthy of double honour, exercising the over- 
sight thereof, not asa lord over the heritage ; 
but as an example to the flock. 

“« His circumspect conduct was truly exem- 
plary, corresponding with his doctrine, and 
the principles which he professed. In his 
conversation he was affable and engaging, 


| Wouldst thou with fou! distrast defile hope’s spring, 


year of his age, and was interred in Friends’ 
burying ground at Pontimoyle, aforesaid, and 
his funeral was attended by a numerous body 
of most persuasions and ranks in life.” 

Habit of Jesting.—Some persons are prone 
to view almost every subject through a ridic- 
ulous medium. It is their pleasure and their 
genius to discover odd associations ; and there 
is nothing so familiar on the one hand, or so 
grave on the other, as not to excite their 
faculty of jesting. The inveterate jester is 
sure to lose bis weight in society. Who shall 
say that such a man is not in danger of laugh- 
ing away his soul into endless woe? Extract. 


LL LOVE NO MORE. 
BY 8. W. PARTRIDGE. 















T'll love no more, said I, in sullen mood ; 
The world is wholly selfish, false and vain ; 
The generous heart but courts ingratitude, 
And friendship woos but insult and disdain: 
Far from a cold and worthless world I’Jl haste, 
Why should my best affections unrequited waste ? 


I fled the busy throng, snd turned my feet 
Where towering trees’ in sunny dells rejoice, 
But all things seemed, amid my lone retreat, 
To mourn my stern resulve, and chide my 
choice ; 
All urged me, so methought, to turn again, 
And with a hopeful trust to love my fellow-men. 


Above my head the branches fondly wreathed, 
The social birds flew joyous to and fro, 
The flowrets in each other’s bosom breathed— 
Nothing was lonely in its joy or woe; 
Loving and loved, unvexed by wrath and strife, 
Each felt, or seemed to feel, that love alone is life. 


Even with the meanest and most hurtful things, 
The sweetest flowers would fondly intertwine ; 
Around the thistle see the woodbine clings, 
And ‘neath the nightshade blooms the eglan- 
tine: 
None was too worthless to be loved, and none 
Too proud or falsely pure his brother to disown. 


Shame on thee, sour mistrusting heart, I cried ; 
Back to thy fellows and to faith again ; 

In truth and love unwearicdly confide, 
And let thy charity thy strength sustain : 


Amid a loving world the sole unloving thing ! 
[Chambers’ Journal. 
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We place upon record the subjoined para- 
graph, taken from a late paper, as among the 
disgusting traits of the slave system as now 
subsisting in this boasted free country. What- 
ever may be said of indiscretion in the con- 
duct of these suffering individuals, few will be 
disposed to question the benevolence of their 
motives, especially in regard to one of the 
number, a delicate and accomplished female, 
the charge against whom appears to have rest- 
ed upon extremely slight grounds, 

* Abolitionists in Southern Prisons.—Sev- 
}en persons from the North are now in South- 
ern prisons for assisting slaves to run away 
from their masters. ‘Thompson, Work, and 





Webster, of Ferrisburg, Vermont, in the pen- 
itentiary of Kentucky, for two years; Jona- 
than Walker, of Massachusetts, in the prison 
in the territory of Florida for — years ; and 
a — Boyd, in the penitentiary of South Car- 
olina, we believe, for four years. In addition 
to these, — Fairbank, a Methodist clergyman, 
is in jail at Lexington, Ky., awaiting his trial 
on a charge of the same character.” 

At the suggestion of an esteemed friend, 
we have commenced in the present number (to 
be concluded next week) an Address, deliver- 
ed some months ago, by our fellow-townsman, 
Job R. Tyson. The subject itself cannot 
otherwise than be interesting to Pennsylva- 
nians generally, and the manner in which it 
is discussed, as also the style of the composi- 
tion, are well calculated to enhance this inte- 
rest. To members of the Religious Society 
of Friends it has special claims to attention, 
for placing in a just point of view the ample 
evidences of zeal and liberality for the sup- 
port and encouragement of education, evinced 
by the Society, both in the early and later pe- 
riods of its existence. 

A Stated Meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on Fourth-day, the 5th of Second month, at 3 
o’clock, p. M., in the Committee-room at the 
Bible Depository. 

Second month, 1845. 


A Special Meeting of ‘ The Institute for 
Coloured Youth” will he held on Second-day, 
the 3d of the Second month, at four o’clock, 
P. M., at the Committee-room, Mulberry st. 

M. C. Corr, Sec’ry. 

First month, 1845. 

—— 


Diep, in Marple, Delaware county, Pa., the 15th of 
Ninth month last, Exizapeta Ruoaps, aged nearly 55 
years, a member of Springfield meeting. 


——, the 13th of Tenth month, 1844, near Frank- 
ford, Philudelphia county, Pa.. Mary Wixtiams, in the 


5Sist year of her age, a member of Frankford Monthly 
and particular meeting. 





, on the 5th of First month, at her late residence 
in Little Britain, Lancaster county, Pa., Ex:zaseru R. 
Asuton, in the 42d year of her age, a member of Not- 
tingham and Little Britain Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
The Christian resignation and stayedness of mind with 
which this dear Friend bore a protracted term of suffer- 
ing from cancer, furnishes a consoling hope to survi- 
vors that her spirit was prepared to enter the haven of 
rest. 





,at his residence in East Goshen, Chester co. 
Pa., on the 17th of First month, Josxra Ex:pamer, in 
the 80th year of his age, a member and elder of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 19th ultimo, at his residence in East 
Bradford, Chester county, Pa., in the 8ist year of his 
age, Jamer Ginpons, a member of Birmingham Monthly 
and particular meeting. 
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